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GEORGE H. BOUGHTON 




HETHER George H. Boughton is an English- 
man or an American is a question that for the last 
twenty years has periodically arisen in this coun- 
try, and when the artist was elected, last year, an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in London, 
the subject of course again came up for dis- 
cussion. It is generally agreed, by. persons who 
know much about him, that he was born in England, and brought 
to this country soon afterwards, but authorities differ with regard 
to his present status. A short time ago a letter, professing to 
set the matter at rest, appeared in a New York journal, an- 
nouncing authoritatively that Boughton is an Englishman, that 
he lived in the United States only twelve years, that he has long 
had English manners, and been anxious to be considered a true 
son of Britain. Yet nothing is truer than that in London Mr. 
Boughton has uniformly been taken for an American. One of 
his friends, Mr. Marks, R.A., knew him well for ten years with- 
out knowing even that he had been born in England, and one 
reason why Mr. Boughton was compelled to wait as long as he 
did wait for admission into the Royal Academy, was the prevail- 
ing belief that he was a foreigner and only a sojourner ; and this 
belief was not weakened by the generally-known fact that the best 
of his pictures went directly to America as soon as they left his 
studio. Had ' The Smokers,' which was painted for the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, been exhibited at the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, the result undoubtedly would have been the earlier elec- 
tion of its author as an Associate of that institution. If he had 
not displayed the * Priscilla ' and * The Widow's Mite ' when he did 
display them, the honour undoubtedly would have been delayed 
still longer. But it was not until Boughton built a big house for 
himself in London that people generally thought he had come to 
stay. The truth is, that the artist is a naturalised citizen of the 
United States ; that he lived in this country twenty-four years ; 
that he arrived here when he was a baby, and that he has always 
called himself and still calls himself an American. All his rela- 
tives (except his wife) are living at Albany, New York, where his 
elder brother, David, is a leading hatter and furrier, where the 
artist once learned the same trade, and where to-day many amus- 
ing stories are told of the latter's experience in those earlier years 
— how he was much more interested in making sketches on the 
inside or outside of hats than in learning the science or the details 
of David's business ; and how, when sent to deliver goods, his 
favorite diversion was the decoration of the hat-boxes with clever 
sketches and pictures. There were some festive times in the old 
factory of Mr. Annesley, the picture - frame maker, which was 
the nightly rendezvous of Boughton, James M. Hart, William 
Hart, Charles Calverly, Homer Martin, Launt Thompson, Ed- 
ward Gay, T. L. Smith, and other well-known New York artists 
who then lived in the capital. Any one of these gentlemen could 
tell • lively anecdotes if he chose for publication. Practical jok- 
ing, at least, was no stranger to Boughton. One evening, at 
a party in his married sister's house, where he lived, private the- 
atricals were playing, and Boughton, who had tried his hand at 
comedy without making his audience laugh very much, resolved 
to change his role for that of a tragedian, and went out of the 
room to array himself as Hainlet. Coming down into the hall 
soon afterwards, dressed with utmost elaboration as the Prince 
of Denmark, he was encountered by the remark of the Irish ser- 
vant-girl, " Ah, Misther George, you'll rise the laugh on them to- 
night sure ! " It was a well-meant tribute, if not an encouraging 
one ; and to revenge himself for the set-back, what more natural 
than a huge practical joke on the unappreciative company ? At)but 
half an hour-after the last guest had departed, and while the mas- 
ter and mistress of the house were sleeping the sleep of the just, 
the door-bell rang loudly. Presently it rang again. During the 
next hour it rang perhaps twenty times, rousing from their beds 
the inmates of the hospitable dwelling, and heralding the intensest 
excitement. Every ringer was a very recent guest who had re- 
turned in the direst dismay with a baby in her arms ! In those 
primitive days it was the custom for mothers who went to parties 



to take their infants with them. On that particular occasion a 
score of them had done so, leaving their young offspring asleep — 
it is to be trusted that no paregoric was used — on beds, lounges, 
arm-chairs, and the like, in the chambers above the parlours ; but 
Boughton had slyly mixed the babes up, and when the mothers 
left the house, each one carried the wrong child with her, dis- 
covering the mistake only after arriving home. 

"T painted pictures (of a kz7td) when I was in jackets," writes 
Boughton in a letter to a friend. " I certainly did paint as far back 
as 1 85 1, and even before, but I don't remember the picture of mine 
you speak of — all that time ago. I once asked a man who, as an 
' infant prodigy,' had played Kmg Richard, if he had played 
Hamlet as well. He thought awhile, and said : * I don't remember 
quite ; I've no doubt I did ! ' If a fellow can't recollect playing 
Hamlety how am I to remember a simple landscape.^ " One day, 
many years ago, Mr. S. P. Avery, of New York, while walking in 
Albany, was attracted by two small landscapes with little figures, 
on exhibition in the window of Annesley's shop. Though covered 
with fly-netting, they looked unusually well, and Mr. Avery sought 
the young artist in his studio near by. 

" What do you sell those pictures at .^ " he inquired. 

" Don't sell 'em at all," replied Boughton. ** I ask twenty dol- 
lars for them. They've been there six months." 

** I think I should like to buy them." 

" But did you- see them with the fly-net ofif.^ " 

"No." 

" Well, you ought to. You would find that they are worth 
more. They are all covered with fly-specks." 

When Mr. Avery assured him that he was serious and really 
would like to purchase, the young artist's surprise was equalled 
only by his delight. The first persons that saw them in Brooklyn 
were charmed by them, and happy at getting them for thirty dol- 
lars each. In reply to the reception of this news, Boughton wrote 
drily that he was very sorry for the people, but, as he didn't know 
them, he couldn't do anything in the case. He much regretted 
that they had been so imposed upon. 

At the time when Mr. Avery made the purchase, the painter 
v/as working at a small winter twilight — an order. 

•* What do you get for that '> " asked Mr. Avery. 

** Fifteen dollars." 

" Paint one for me? " 

** Yes — a better one." He painted ' The Deserted House,* a 
study of Ethan Allen's residence. Mr. Avery soon sold it for 
thirty dollars ; and a few years afterwards, being about to organise 
an auction-sale, bought it back for one hundred dollars. He had 
offered a hundred and fifty dollars, but the owner said that one 
hundred was enough. Mr. Edwin Booth bid four hundred and 
ten dollars for the work, and got it. This was in 1867. A moon- 
light scene in the recent Sherwood-Hart collection was bought by 
Mr. Sherwood in those earlier days for twenty dollars, and sold by 
auction in Chickering Hall, New York, in December, 1879, for 
three hundred dollars. Mr. Annesley, of Albany, owns one of his 
primitive paintings, * The Palpable Hit,' a boy who, while looking 
at a play-bill in the street, is struck by a snow-ball thrown by a 
comrade. The American Art Union was one of Boughton's first 
patrons ; and the Van/eee Notions and other comic papers pub- 
lished his sketches. His first notable success was at one of the 
National Academy exhibitions, in New York City, when Mr. R. 
L. Stuart, on the recommendation of the late Mr. John F. Kensett, 
who was a member of the hanging committee, bought a winter 
twilight landscape for what was then considered the truly muni- 
ficent sum of seventy-five dollars. 

This conspicuous and encouraging event in his history induced 
Boughton to leave Albany for the American metropolis, and he 
soon found himself in the Tenth Street Studio Building. The 
artist Ranney had just died, and an exhibition of pictures was 
preparing for the benefit of his family. To that exhibition Bough- 
ton sent the first picture that he had painted in New York — a 
representation of Moore's ** Lake of the Dismal Swamp," valuing 
it at forty dollars. He had advanced his price a little, it seems. 
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When the auction-sale was held, Mr. August Belmont having bid 
more than four hundred dollars for it, became its owner. The 
reader will scarcely believe— yet it is a fact— that, notwithstanding 
the sum paid for this work, the artist kept on charging only forty 
dollars for canvases of that size. In one of his latest letters he 
writes playfully : " Speaking of honours, by-the-way, I had a tele- 
gram from Manchester [England] this very afternoon, to say that 
' The Widow's Acre ' has taken the Hayward gold medal, at the 
Institute, for the' best picture in the. exhibition ! ! That makes me 
complete. I always hankered after and was just suffering for a 
gold medal. I have a big bronze one [from the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition], but that is too heavy to wear with com- 
fort. ... As Princess has kindly signified her desire to see 

my studio and belongings, I shall wear the two medals as sleeve- 
links of some neat pattern on that occasion." A gentleman, who 
has corresponded familiarly with Boughton for many years, says 
that his letters are the most delightful things of the sort he ever 
read. " Boughton doesn't write a page," he exclaims, warmly, 
*' without saying something worth preserving. I don't know of 
any artist's biography that could be made more entertaining than 
Boughton's letters would make it." 

But why is Boughton living in London ? A brother artist and 
admirer is reported to have said : " According to the ideas of the 
last ten years in this country, there cannot be anything more 
degrading than to be an American artist. Why, if Whittredge 
had gone to England and lived there, he would have made a 
fortune. This is what Boughton did. Some of his beautiful little 
winter scenes, painted while he was in New York, brought here 
only fifty dollars. They are selling in England for five hundred. 
He never would have got thirty per cent, of his present prices 
if he had stayed here. Winslow Homer, one of our truest and 
most accomplished artists, has never been appreciated in this 
country ; but he carries things in his pictures a thousand times 
further than Cor6t ever did." These vigorous and true words 
contain a reason sufficiently powerful for Boughton's departure 
and sojourn in Albion. But the facts of the case are these: 



Boughton went to Europe in order to study the human figure, 
which he had a growing ambition to paint well, and the advan- 
tages for the study of which were at that time exceedingly few 
in this country. After a short stay in Paris he settled at Ecouen, 
remaining there three years, in the colony of which Edouard Fr^re 
was the acknowledged head, and Samuel Colman, J. G. Thorn, 
and Frost Johnson, other American members. There were grand 
doings in those days, and Boughton's name and fine frivolities 
of deportment still float among the traditions of the sunny little 
place. On his return to America, Boughton went by way of 
England, and it so happened that, just as he reached London, 
a great fair was organising for the relief of the cotton opera- 
tives of Lancashire, whom the war for the Union had thrown out 
of employment and into destitution. He contributed a small pic- 
ture of a French peasant-girl watering flowers in a window — an 
Ecouen study. The critics praised it ; the IllMstrated News en- 
graved it ; somebody bought it for a good round sum. It was not 
natural to turn one's back to such a welcome ; the young Ameri- 
can proceeded to send two pictures to the exhibition of the British 
Institution, then open. They were almost immediately sold, in 
spite of unpropitious hanging. The next step was to try his luck 
in the great annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, soon to fol- 
low. His star shone bright. Mr. Frith, a member of the hanging 
committee, hung the Boughton appreciatively, bought it himself, 
and then called upon the author and advised and invited him to 
stay in London. A more pressing invitation came subsequently 
from a young English lady, who now bears his name. No picture 
by Boughton was ever refused at the Royal Academy, although 
he has exhibited there every year since his first success ; but fully 
one-half of his works are owned on this side of the Atlantic, and 
he is in constant communication with his relatives and friends here. 
His house, ever since he had one, has been a scene of boundless 
and most graceful hospitality to Americans in London. Perhaps 
the. noblest figure-pieces ever painted by Mr. Boughton are 
* Spring ' and * Autumn,' recently in Mr. Avery's gallery in this city, 
the latter of which we have engraved. 
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MR. C. T. NEWTON, in his late lecture at the College for 
Men and Women in Queen Square, called attention to 
the fact that many noble examples of the finest Greek sculpture 
were stored away in the British Museum, in places all but inac- 
cessible to the public. 

The idea of reproducing famous works by reduction belongs 
to a Frenchman, M. Barbedienne. He was a dealer in paper- 
hangings, but had notions beyond those of his immediate call- 
ing. In sauntering through the sculpture-rooms of the Louvre, 
he often wondered whether it were not possible that those trea- 
sures should be made as familiar to the people of Paris as their 
Lares and Penates were to the dwellers in ancient Rome. The 
worthy Barbedienne not only carried his idea concerning the 
chefs-d'oeuvre of the antique world into active practice, but 
extended it to works of living men. This occurred about 1835, 
and the result is the great bronze trade of Paris. This reducing 
process created quite a school of sculptors, who went eagerly 
back to the antique for purposes of study, and, combining the 
inspiration thus derived with modern ideas, passed both through 
the alembic of their own individuality and genius. 

M. Barbedienne, in short, showed the only way, so far as 
sculpture is concerned, by which Art and manufacture could 
be truly wedded, and the tie made lastingly binding, viz. by 
briuging the creations of genius within reach of the people, and 
by allowing the artist at the same time to have a pecuniary 
interest in the multiplication and publishing of his works. The 
expounding of this same idea, whether the design pertain to 
painting, pottery, or textile fabrics, has been the special mission 
of the Art Journal ever since its establishment. 

The instrument which is used in the present instance is 



the Pantograph, or rather that improvement of it associated 
with the name of M. Frederic Sauvage, who, the French 
say, invented not only the Profilonietrey but also the screw- 
propeller. The Collas machine is, we believe, what the Messrs. 
Elkington use at Birmingham in the production of their 
bronzes, but it requires the original statue to be in parts. The 
improved Sauvage instrument, on the other hand, copies, en-' 
larges, or reduces the model as.it stands, and with an accuracy 
that is absolutely mathematical. The original work is mounted 
on a stand, which moves in every way like that on which the 
mass of plaster is placed for copying, and both ''rotate through 
equal angles in equal time, and are always in the same posi- 
tion." The instrument, which ends in two points — the one 
following the various sinuosities of the original, and the other 
describing a like course on the copying plaster^s so ''jointed 
and suspended that the operator can make it work in any re- 
quired place." No under-cutting is so deep, no curve so deli- 
cate, but the instrument can reach it. The veriest trace of a 
mould-line, the minutest speck upon the cheek, as well as the 
particular set and air of the head, and lay of a fold or sweep of 
a line, is produced with an accuracy which is simply absolute, 
and^therefore unknown to photography. 

TM museum examples on which the Messrs. Marnyhac and 
Hubmann (the promoters of the new company) are now engaged 
are the Ostian Venus, which they have enlarged to heroic 
size, and thereby brought out the marvellous resemblance it 
bears to the Venus of Milos ; and the ' Dancing Satyr,' a statue 
which rivals the far-famed ' Dancing Satyr ' in the Pitti Palace. 
This will be reduced in size, as also the beautiful ' Hercules in 
the Garden of the Hesperides.* 



